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Home Circle. 


SOATTERED. 

SY1.VIA. 

Once we knelt in childish pleasure, 

Where our memòries love to roam — 

O'er the hills and through tbe meadows, 

Round ihose sacred portals, home. 

Brother, sister, bouad together, 

By the gol d en tie of lave : 
Thougbts and looks entwined forever, 

Ever e'ert they meet above. 

And tbe dear old home, tho* homelj', 

To our hearts forever stood — 
Fairer than a gtlded palace, 

Kicher than a castle could. 

Tears and cares so Hule dreamed of, 

Aching hearts a thing unknown ; 
Future never, never thought of, 

When our meadow should be mown. 

Mown of its yielding harvest, 

Scattered in the reapei's way, 
Some to wander back at even, 

Others long, long years to stay. 

Parted ! O, so hard the toiling ! 

Weary grows the heart and sore 
1 iivi*st of the strength of union. 

Manning us in days of yore. 

Steep the ascent, and the landing 

In the distance far away. 
Scarcely can the vision scan it 

Through the dark and misty way. 

Beckonings from the genial homestead, 

Yet so near, so far the goal ; 
Reigning mirth and pleasure ever 

Tempting back the strivtng soul. 

Falter. mediute the future ! 

Dark the threatening cloud hangs low; 
On, and face the pending danger ! 

Back to genial warmth and glow I 

Nay, the talents in our kecping 

Would be buried *neath the sod ; 
Empty handed we would ancbor, 

Trembling stand before our God. 

What is living, but a strivtng, 

For a sweeter life than this — 
For a home supremely brighter. 

For a hope we would not miss ? 

Let us then be off to action, 

Tho" it cost a tear or so ; 
Eieaven stmles a purer union 

For the faithful here below. 

THOUGHTS FOR MOTHEBS. 

"ERRIL'A." 

M others, are you ca re fui as to what 
kind of literature comes into ynur house? 
Remember, you are trairiing your children 
for the future ; a future which you may 
not have the power to help them in. A 
little giri ofsix years told, in my hearing, of 
a wonderful picture she had seen in a very 
unwholesome picture paper, a picture 
which ought not to be seen by giris far 
ohler than she, antl I coukln't help say- 
ing, "Why, my dear, you ought not to 
look at such papers." And she replíed, 
"Why, raamma does." "But," I said, 
"you say you have such dreadful dreams 


at night, and I think you mnst remember 
these horrible thíngs you see in the day in 
those papers, and thus dream them." 

I could not teli the child that her moth- 
er ought to be ashamed to allow her little 
eyes to vie.w such sights, and her little 
mind to become fitled with such ideas of 
life ; but I felt that that mother was very 
unfit to be the guide of a little family, and 
that if she wept bitter tears overthat child 
in years to come it would be her /-wn 
fault. 

Mothers, what is to become of the 
world when your little children, the com- 
ing generation, rule the country? What 
are. you fitting them for ? So many moth- 
ers neither teach their children truth, ntir 
chide their short-comings, nor show them 
what a noble thing it is to control their 
tetnpers, but side with them whether right 
or wrong, unjustly scohl them and bane- 
fulty pam per them. 

Children are nionopoli/ing everything 
nowadays, and parents seem to stand with 
eyes wide open and see them slip into 
paths of destruction. Of course, they 
don't mean to have their children "turn 
out" bad ; they want them to grow up 
good men and vvomen, and yet they are 
not trying to make them so. Iïy their 
slack hand of discipline they are leaching 
them to be deceitful and selfish and un* 
controllable. What is the cause? I am 
afraid that laziness is at the bottom of it. 
It is too much trouble to weígh and in- 
vestigate and consitler, and so they sit 
with idle hands and brain and let the 
ehildien solve the problem of traíning 
themselves by doing as they please, If, 
by nature (and how few thereare on whom 
nature has bestowed so godly agift, ) they 
are good -tem pe red, vvarrn-hearted, and 
strong of wtll, they may grow up some- 
thing to be prou d of — but íf not \ 

The country provides for all kinds of 
training but for motherhood, and yet there 
is not a position in the world that necds 
to be morè carefully studied, to be morè 
thoroughly understood, for far morè with 
the mother* than with the fathers depctid 
the teaching and devolepinent of the chil- 
dren, antl upon the children depends the 
nation's future weal or woe. 

Why should not at least the theory of 
the management of children be regui arly 
taught to the giris ín the higher grades of 
gram mer schools.— The S. S. Visitar. 


A jkst should be such that all shall be 
able to join in the laugh which it occa- 
sions ; but if it bears hard upon one of the 
company, lïke the crack of a string, it 
inakes a stop in the músic. — Felt ham. 

Work to-day, for you know not how 
much you will be híndered to morrow. 


DASIEL WEBBTER'B 0HILDH00D, 

* 

The childhood of Daniel Webster did 
not show the man. He was a crying 
baby and a pale, weak sickly boy, the 
slimmest child in the family ; but at man- 
hood he had a large, statety frame, a mas- 
sive head and an iron constitution. The 
ehange had been effected by working on 
his father's farm,* indulging in outdoor 
sports, and living a frugal, temperate life. 

So robust and large wa5 his body and 
so impressive was his walk, that the coal- 
heavers of London paused in their work 
to starc at him as he passed. 

SydneySmith likened him to a "Steam- 
engine in trousers," adding "he is a living 
lie, because no man on earth could be as 
great as he looked." 

Carlyle calletl him "a parliamentary 
Hercules," whom "one would incline at 
sight to back against the world." 

Perita ps the g rea test physical compli- 
ment he ever received was that paid to 
his 1 11 ou n ta in of a head. When Thor- 
waldscn, the Danish seulptnr, saw Web- 
ster's bust in Bower's studio in Rome, he 
exclaimed, "Oh, a destgn for Jupitor, 1 
see !" With difficulty he was made to be- 
lieve that it was the head of an American. 
Webster's early life contradiets the 
popular notion that man is the creature of 
circumstances. He, on the contrary 
made circumstances his creatures. One 
of his friends, wriüng after his death, 
said : 

"His school time was much interruptetl, 
and from his own lips, I learned that 
Webster's struggle for an education was 
continued from his early childhood to his 
thirtieth year. Kvery step in advince 
was contested by obstacles which he met 
with a lion heart, and with a lion's cour- 
age overthrew. His books were few at 
this time, They were a copy of Watt's 
Hymns, a cheap pamphlet copy of Pope's 
•INsays on Man,' and the Bible, from 
which he first learned to rea d, together 
with an occasional almanac. He used to 
say that at the age of fourteen he could 
recite the whole of the 'Essay on Man.' 

"He entered Dartmouth College in 
1797, but wasdesperately poor. A friend 
sent a receipt whibat college for greasing 
his boots. He wrote back and thanked 
him very politely. 'But,' he added, 'my 
boots need other doctoring, for they not 
only admit wàter, but even peas and 
gravelstones." — Youih's Companion. 

Likk is made up, not of great sacrifices 
or du ties, but of little things, in which 
smiles and kindness and small obligations, 
given habitually, are what win and pre 
ser ve the heart and sec u re com fort. — Sir 
I //. Dam. 


